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Max Steiner & The Searchers 


B: the early 1950s, Max 

Steiner was a name in Hollywood 
that was almost as well known to movie 
audiences as any star of the silver screen. 
The Viennese prodigy had earned three 
Academy Awards, composed music for 
more than 250 motion pictures and was 
hailed by many as the Dean of Film 
Composers. His career in film began with 
the RKO epic western, Cimarron in 1930, 
the same year he was named head of that 
studio’s music department. From there, he 
went to David O. Selznick in 1936, and 
finally to a series of long term contracts 
with Warner Brothers with some occasional 
work for Selznick and others, With 
memorably popular scores including The 
Informer (1935); Gone with the Wind 
(1939); Now, Voyager (1942); The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre (1948); and the 
Adventures of Don Juan (1948) behind 


him, Steiner was also much sought after for 
radio programs and concerts of his film 
music, 

But by the mid- 1950s Hollywood 
and movies had changed, It was a difficult 
transition that affected Steiner and other 
composers, Legal battles brought a consent 
decree between the federal government and 
the Big Bight Studios in 1949 that resulted 
not only in the separation of the studios from 
their profitable theaters, but also changed the 
distribution of films, the number of films 
being made, and, ultimately the kinds of 
movies turned out by Hollywood. Composers 
felt the impact of these changes; many lost 
their comfortable studio contracts. Of the 
major old guard composers, only Alfred 
Newman at 20th Century-Fox and Miklos 
Rozsa at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer were 
retained under contract. Erich Wolfgang, 
Korngold retired from composing in the early 


‘Uncle Ethan’ makes a gift of his cavalry saber. 


1950s and died in 1957. 

CinemaScope, WarnerScope, 
VistaVision and other widescreen processes 
changed the shape of films. Music changed, 
too, as demographics shifted to younger 
audiences with tastes that wanted jazz or 
rock ‘n roll. Steiner responded early on, 
creating an ode to jazz in his sassy main 
title for Caged, and his effective 
underscoring for Young Man with a Horn, 
both in 1950. (Each has been somewhat 
obscured by Alex North’s music for A 
Streetcar Named Desire.) With too many 
composers chasing fewer movies, Warner 
Brothers ended Steiner’s contract in August 
1953, closing nearly two decades of a 
highly productive association. 

After leaving Warner Brothers, 
Steiner formed Max Steiner Music, Inc. in 
November 1953 to secure publishing rights 
to his many songs and scores. No stranger 
to hit tunes in his films, Steiner recog- 
nized— and studio bosses demanded— that 
ancillary sales of hit songs were a necessity 
to a film industry in the throes of economic 
calamity. Composers had to adapt. “[Victor 
Young] told me the other day that Decca is 
going to continue making motion picture 
albums as the nation has become *theme 
conscious all of a sudden,” Steiner wrote to 


his attorney in late September 1953. “T hate to 
say it, but it is probably due to [Dimitri] 
Tiomkin,” | 


| his period in Steiner's life 
confirmed his notion that he, as with 


many Composers, Was no businessman. 
Almost immediately, Steiner noted the 
Pyrrhic victory of forming his own company 
and the difficulties of free lancing in a 
business that could not project any further 
than from one film to the next. As one of six 
composers who worked on the enormously 
successful This iy Cinerama (1953), Steiner 
regretted that he could not get publishing 
rights to the music, He accepted a lower fee 
for The Violent Men (1955) at Columbia 
precisely because he would own the rights to 
the score. Producer Stanley Kramer chose 
Steiner to score The Caine Mutiny (1954), but 
plans were scrapped for a soundtrack album 
when novelist Herman Wouk objected to the 
film’s dialog being included on the album. 
According to Steiner, producer Kramer 
promised to let him score every one of 
Kramer’s films during the néxt three years, a 
promise never kept. 

Under his old Warner Brothers 
contract Steiner earned $1,500 per week. 
Now, his frequent return to that studio on a 


picture by picture basis was for much less. 
Steiner complained to his attorney that studio 
boss Jack Warner would pay only $10,000 per 
film rather than the $12,500 that was earlier 
agreed. That was only as much as Columbia 
had paid him for The Violent Men, Steiner 
claimed. “Warner retorted that Tiomkin only 
gets $9,000 [for a film ].”? 

Under this new affiliation with 
Warner Brothers, Steiner worked at a 
staggering pace. Battling failing eyesight and 
frequent illnesses— he was now in his mid- 
60s— he scored King Richard and the 
Crusaders (1954); Battle Cry (1955) (a five- 
week effort for a normally fast-working 
Steiner for which he was voted an Oscar 
nomination), The McConnell Story (1955), 
and a powerful score to a wooden-horsed 
Helen of Troy (1955). Other assignments, 
however, slipped away: Sabrina, Strategic 
Air Command, The Sea Chase and “three 
other pictures,” lamented Steiner. 

By 1955, Steiner often worked with 
smaller orchestras, smaller films and more 
modest music budgets as with scores for 
Frank Lloyd’s The Last Command (1955), 
Republic’s long delayed spectacle about the 
Alamo, and Come Next Spring (1956), a rural 
drama directed by R.G. Springsteen. Except 
for money coming in from a very successful 


recording of Gone with the Wind, Steiner 
found himself in a financial bind. “I am 
unable to connect any place,” Steiner wrote 
as early as 1954, “I have been out of work 
10 months. I put my house on the market but 
seem unable to sell it. My eyes are getting 
worse everyday.” He asked for an advance 
on Gone with the Wind album royalties and 
an advance on another album planned at 
RCA. “I am very depressed and worried. I 
never thought that this could happen to 
Steiner ,” *he wrote. 

Then a VistaVision door opened at 
Warner Brothers and Ethan Edwards rode 
up. 

Unfortunately, there is little 
documentation among Steiner’s papers that 
tells how the composer was assigned to 
write the music for The Searchers. Certainly, 
Steiner was no stranger to westerns; more 
than any other composer, he established a 
musical template with Dodge City (1939); 
The Oklahoma Kid (1939),and They Died 
with Their Boots On (1941), among a career 
that tallied nearly 30 scores for westerns. 
After World War II, Steiner successfully 
adapted to the new psychological westerns 
that often were infused with overtones of 
film noir. One such film was Raoul Walsh’s 
Pursued (1947). Steiner’s harsh, grating 


nto it!’ 


score complemented this most daring western 
that brimmed with flashbacks, malevolent 
dialog, and killings. In many ways, the 
brooding angst in Pursued presaged the 
tortured mental state of Ethan Edwards in The 
Searchers. During the 1950s, the power of 
Steiner’s scores was also demonstrated in 
other westerns: Distant Drums (1951); The 
Charge at Feather River (1953); Springfield 
Rifle (1952) and The Hanging Tree (1959). 


S ome evidence suggests that The 
Searchers assignment could have 
been a kind gesture from old friend and The 
Searchers co-producer, Merian C. Cooper. It 
was Cooper who hired Steiner for This is 
Cinerama and had reportedly guaranteed 
money for the recording of the score for King 
Kong more than 20 years before at RKO. 
Steiner interwove into The Searchers score a 
number of traditional American ballads as 
well as effective orchestrations of the Main 
Title song written by Stan Jones and 
performed by the Sons of the Pioneers. Apart 
from the Main Title performance, director 
John Ford reportedly did not like the score to 
The Searchers. John Baxter wrote in 1971 
that Ford “... is excessively critical of Max 
Steiner’s subtle score to The Searchers while 
accepting with equanimity Richard 


Hageman’s universally deplored music for 
The Fugitive (1947).4 

A surviving letter in the Steiner 
collection suggests that, in spite of the 
lasting reputation of The Searchers score, 
Steiner apparently had misgivings about the 
editing of the music. In a December 1955 
letter to Steiner, producer C.V. Whitney 
reported successful sneak previews in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Also, “I am 
sorry you are not altogether satisfied with 
the musical score as cut,” wrote Whitney, 
“But I can assure you that the end result is 
typically American. This, I am sure, is what 
Mr. Ford wanted to achieve, and I feel he 
has done it. For my part, I understand your 
criticisms. I am satisfied, however, that the 
mood of reality in the picture is furthered by 
Mr. Ford’s cuts. 1am very happy with the 
end result.” * 

What were Steiner’s objections? 
What was the basis of Whitney’s “typically 
American” reference to the composer’s 
objections? It’s a mystery. At this time, 
there’s no answer. We may never know. 

(An important but unintentional 
musical derivative of The Searchers quickly 
became a part of American pop culture and 
changed the career of a soon-to-be hit 
recording artist. Singer Buddy Holly and 


two associates spent a hot summer 
afternoon in a Lubbock, Texas theater 
watching The Searchers. Holly was taken 
by the no-nonsense bravado of Ethan 
Edwards, particularly the frequently uttered 
“That'll be the day!” That line would 
become the title to one of the most famous 
rock ‘n roll songs of the 50s, and also 
reflected Holly’s bitterness about a failing 
love affair.) 


F: the last 15 years of his life, eye 
problems that had plagued Steiner 
since the 1930s worsened. By 1963 the 
composer approached a new assignment 
burdened by a cruelly ironic challenge: 
composing for a film that he could not see. 
That was the case when Steiner composed 
the music for Delmer Daves’ Spencer's 
Mountain (1963). “As a matter of fact, he 
couldn’t see it,” Daves said, “for Steiner 
was losing his eyesight. Although we have 
kept it from the public, he recently became 
practically blind.” ® 

Despite failing eyesight and the 
frustrating struggles to find work during the 
mid-1950s, Steiner managed to make a 
truly impressive return to the screen with 
his highly popular theme song to A Summer 


Place (Warners, 1959). His introduction to 
younger audiences and financial fortunes hit 
unprecedented heights with this modern, 
upbeat signature tune to an otherwise 
lackluster teen romance film. The song 
reminded older audiences that the grand 
master of the lush romantic score was still 
very much alive and active. To younger 
audiences, this modern song from a 71-year 
old composer gave an otherwise forgettable 
film lasting significance. And to orchestra 
leader Percy Faith, Steiner’s “Theme from A 
Summer Place” provided a catchy, 
contemporary tune that many would ascribe 
to Faith’s creation! Among the more than 30 
recordings of the famous theme, Steiner 
preferred Faith’s because, as Steiner wrote a 
few years later, “he stuck to my original 
orchestration.” 7 

On December 28, 1971, at the age 
of 83— barely six years after the release of 
his final score, Two on a Guillotine— Max 
Steiner died of cancer. As one friend and 
admirer wrote, “When Max Steiner died, a 
link with Old Vienna ceased to be and yet 
another door on the Old Hollywood was 
closed,”’* 


- James V. D’Arc 


Brad Jorgenson, Martin Pawley and Ethan Edwards. 
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‘A solo violin writes his epitaph with the 
orchestra following. Cymbals and 
orchestra mark Brad’s death.’ 
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Notes: 
1. Letters, Max Steiner to Leonard Zissu. 29 September 1953. Max Steiner Collection. MSS 1547, 
Brigham Young University. Special Collections & Manuscripts. Provo, Utah. Box 5 Folder 1. 


2. Letter, Max Steiner to Leonard Zissu. 20 January 1954. Steiner Collection, Box 5 Folder 2. 
3. Ibid. 

4, John Baxter, The Cinema of John Ford (London & New York: A.S. Barnes, 1971): 26. 

5. Letter, C.V. Whitney to Max Steiner, 9 December 1955. Steiner Collection, Box 4 Folder 1. 


6. Quoted in Hazel Flynn, “Composer Loses, Regains Eyesight,” Citizen-News (Hollywood, CA), 
I] May 1963. 
7. Max Steiner, “Notes to You,” ms. autobiography: 184, Max Steiner Collection, Box I Folder 2. 


8. Tony Thomas, Music for the Movies (New York: A.S. Barnes, 1971): 123. 


"THE SEARCHERS" 


Production Company: C.V. Whitney Pictures/Warner Brothers 
Producers: C.V. Whitney, Merian C. Cooper 

Director: John Ford 

Associate Produce: 


Patrick Ford 

-owell Farrell 

ate Smith 

‘ank Nugent, from Alan Lemay’s novel. 
Director of Photography: Winton C. Hoch (Vista Vision) 
Color process: Technicolor 

Second Unit Photography: Alfred Gilks 

Color Consultant: James Gooch 

Editor: Jack Murray 

Art Directors: Frank Hotaling, James Basevi 
Set Decorator: Victor Gangelin 

Costumes: Frank Beetson, Ann Peck 

Music: Max Steiner 

Orchestrations: Murray Cutter 


Starring John Wayne (Ethan Edwards), Jeffrey Hunter (Martin Pawley), Vera Miles (Laurie), Ward Bond (Captain/ 
Reverend Samuel Johnson Clayton), Henry Brandon (War Chief Scar), Natalie Wood (Debbie Edwards), Lana Wood (Debbie as a 
child), Hank Worden (Mose Harper), John Qualen (Lars Jorgenson), Olive Carey (Mrs. Jorgenson), Harry Carey Jr, (Brad 
Jorgenson), Dorothy Jordon (Martha Edwards), Walter Coy (Aaron Edwards), Pippa Scott (Lucy Edwards), Ken Curtis (Charlie 
McCorry), Antonio Moreno (Emilio Figueroa), Beulah Archuletta (Wild Goose Flying in the Night Sky, called Look) Patrick 
Wayne (Lt. Greenhill), Cliff Lyons (Col. Greenhill), Jack Pennick (Private) Peter Mamakos (Mr. Futterman), Chuck Roberson 
(man at the wedding), Bill Steele (Nesby), Mae Marsh (Woman at the fort), Danny Borzage (Accordian player at the funeral). 
Also starring Billy Cartledge, Chuck Hayward, Slim Hightower, Fred Kennedy, Frank McGrath, Dale van Sickle, Henry Wills, 
Terry Wilson, Away Luna, Billy Yellow, Bob Many Mules, Exactly Sunnie Betsuie, Feather Hat Jr., Harry Black Horse, Jack Tin 
Horn, Many Mules Son, Percy Shooting Star, Peter Grey Eyes, Pipe Line Begishe, and Smile White Sheep. 
Running Time: 119 minutes. Released May 26, 1956. 
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‘John Wayne in an unmat 
performance bristling wit 


“Well, Mr. Steiner, have 
you ever scored a western?” 


| he debate of whether or not the 
cinema is high art can be settled by 
two legendary words: The Searchers. 

In over a century of motion pictures, 
no other film creates the moral and physical 
universe so beautifully realized in this 
uniquely American masterpiece; few other 
films feature the work of so many enduring, 
preeminent masters of the American cinema 
in its respective components: John Wayne in 
an unmatched— and unequaled— 
performance, bristling with primitive genius; 
veteran screenwriter Frank Nugent brings a 
seamless literary quality to a then disdained 
genre; the painterly cinematography by 
Winton S. Hoch immortalizes Monument 
Valley in widescreen grandeur; the cinema’s 
most prolific composer, Max Steiner, 
arguably creates his most detailed narrative 
musical score. 

And there’s the heart and mind of 
The Searchers, fabled director, John Ford, 
who more than any other visual artist, brings 
the great West to the American consciousness 
in ways that are indelible, authoring a 
transcendent myth where if it didn’t happen 
this way, it should have. The Searchers also 


Wi 


- A 20th Century Fox Junior Executive 
during a 1967 interview with Max Steiner 


reveals a temperament of its director 
unknown in other films, and more sharply 
focused than the vision of its later 
companion piece The Man Who Shot Liberty 
Valance. The West with its romance and 
promise takes on a darker resonance with 
The Searchers. The hard-earned optimism of 
My Darling Clementine gives way to the 
surreally dangerous colors of desert and 
mind that are the locales of The Searchers. 
In this great epic of the cinema, agrarian 
idealism erodes into a topography of battling 
cultures, revenge, and racism, where 
communities are heartbreakingly tentative. 
Families put down roots. Some wither and 
die, some survive, grafted to the land where 
culture and ethnicity are transformed by time 
and place, as when a major character swears, 
“...We be Texicans.” Not Southerners, not 
Mexicans or Texans, but a new identity as 
inevitable as the turning of the earth. The 
Searchers is where treasured biblical 
injunctions are sublimated to fierce survival, 
where doors must be opened to the sunlight 
and dark thresholds crossed before families 
grow and communities are born. 

No wonder then that The 


“A stunning convergence of revenge and cultures...’ 
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Searchers offers a masterful composer such 
as Max Steiner one of the richest opportuni- 
ties of a long career to create music to match 
this classic of cinema, The Oscar-winning 
composer succeeds; his music— as complex 
as any prose a novelist could write— is as 
much a part of The Searchers as flint-hard 
Ethan Edwards and young Martin Pawley. 
Like the film it graces, Max Steiner’s The 
Searchers will linger on in the darkened 
theater of memory as long as audiences 
saddle up and ride away with brave men who 
seek the return of a kidnapped little girl. To 
borrow from another Warner’s film, it’s the 
stuff that legends are made of... 


"THE SEARCHERS" 


Music By Max Steiner 


Cue 1, Main Title/ The Searchers: 
Fierce opening fanfares herald the Warner 
Brothers shield, a departure from the studio’s 
traditional introduction. Dark drums, brass 
and guitars announce The Searchers. The 
Sons of the Pioneers sing the powerful Stan 
Jones ballad that begins Max Steiner’s film 
music narrative. With this title song, Steiner 
will build musical details to expand the depth 
of the film’s dramatic narrative. “What makes 
aman to wander, what makes a man to roam, 
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what makes a man leave bed and board, and 
turn his back on home...” This lament will 
unite the other diverse elements of Steiner’s 
score. In a quiet wail, the ballad ends with 
guitars and accordian. 

Cue 2. Ethan Returns: Steiner 
transforms the ballad to a single guitar as the 
door of the Edwards house opens. Martha 
Edwards steps out of the shadows to the 
porch and Steiner begins one of the cinema’s 
most detailed sequences of musical 
narrative. Martha's Theme on strings is from 
a beautiful civil war song, Lorena. The lyrics 
of this nearly forgotten and here unsung 
ballad are almost as relevant to the narrative 
of The Searchers as is the title song. “The 
years creep slowly by, Lorena, snow is on 
the grass again...’ Steiner comments on the 
effect that this distant horseman will have on 
a household. A Confederate cavalry song is 
next, Bonnie Blue Flag. The rider, Ethan 
Edwards, is a former rebel cavalryman. The 
Main Title returns and with the framing of 
the Edwards’ little girl, Debbie, set apart 
from the rest of the family, Steiner poses, 
“What makes a man to wander, what makes 
aman to roam?” But here, it’s no question 
but a musical statement of what’s to come. 
Lorena links Ethan and Martha with a sense 
of tension “... the snow is on the grass 
again...” 


Cue 3. Meet Martin: Martin 
Pawley’s arrival is exuberant, jaunty, 
independent, then dark as he encounters the 
Edwards family and a solemn ‘Uncle 
Ethan’ at the dinner table. 

Cue 4. Locket for Debbie: A viola 
introduction, then an ascendance of a 
simple, angelic musical phrase, followed by 
solo violin backed by orchestra binding 
Debbie to Ethan as he gives her the only 
personal item he has, a medal of valor from 
the war. Lorena enters, a lovely benediction 
from Martha. 

Cue 5. Ethan & Aaron/ The 
Searchers: Lorena is reprised again, now 
reflecting the strain between Ethan and his 
brother Aaron. A discussion of newly- 
minted gold coins follows, underscored 
with a refrain from the Main Title which 
says “...what makes a man to wander.” 
Quiet menace giyes way to Martha's 
Theme, ending with the orchestral phrase of 

’.. the years creep slowly by...’ quickly 
followed by the martial arrival of the posse 
and Captain/Reverend Samuel Johnson 
Clayton. Cattle raiders have struck a nearby 
ranch and neighbors and lawmen will ride 
out in pursuit. 

Cue 6. Good-Bye, Ethan: A 
spinet plays a delicate parlor rendition of 
Lorena, an artful commentary on Martha, 
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her heritage and upbringing which contrasts 
her hard life on the prairie. The Captain/ 
Reverend Clayton finishes up his coffee, then 
turns to see Martha take Ethan’s cavalry 
greatcoat in her arms. She caresses the coat 
tenderly. And as Andrew Sarris once 
observed, when Clayton looks the other way, 
nothing in the world would make him tell 
what he has seen. Ethan takes his coat from 
Martha and kisses her forehead in good-bye. 
Of all the characters in The Searchers, only 
Clayton will truly know what “...makes a 
man go searchin’ way out there.” 

Cue 7. Posse Rides: Driving, low 
strings, then Lorena. Ethan is his family’s 
representative and protector in the posse and 
Lorena tells us, “The sun’s low down the sky, 
Lorena...” ; it’s the last time Ethan, Debbie 
and Martha are seen together in the same 
frame. A transitional phrase interrupts Lorena 
and builds to Steiner’s barbaric Comanches 
as the posse tracks its way through the desert. 

Cue 8. Comanches/ Edwards’ 
Ranch at Sundown: It’s a murder raid, with 
the Jorgensons’ or Edwards’ family at risk. 
Frenzied orchestral bursts propel the posse 
toward the Jorgenson ranch; Martin gallops 
for the Edwards house. Ethan and Mose 
Harper stay back to feed and rest the horses; 
Mose does a death dance to a seriocomic 
Comanches theme. A kick from Ethan ends 


Martin Pawley and Debbie Edwards-- 
a bridge between two ways of life. 
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the dance. In one of the film’s rare close- 
ups, Ethan takes a blanket from the horse 
and stares into awful reality. As a protector, 
he has failed; what he will become is still 
miles away. “The sun’s low down the sky, 
Lorena, frost gleams where the flowers 
have been...” is heard again in solo violin, 
reflecting Ethan’s aching inability to 
protect those he loves most. A viola joins in 
transition to the Edwards ranch at sundown. 
Ominous chords and piano foreshadow the 
flight of startled birds at the impending 
raid. 

Cue 9. Debbie at the Tombstone: 
Menacing musical phrases for Debbie, 
ending with the blaring calls from an attack 
horn; towering over Debbie is the war 
chief, Scar/Cicatriz. (The “horn” is 
recognizable here as a human voice!) 

Cue 10. Martin Dragging his 
Saddle/ Burning Ranch: Almost mocking, 
cavalry-like trumpets accompany the 
posse’s main body to the Jorgenson’s 
ranch; the trumpets become more serious as 
dark orchestrations join Ethan and Mose 
who crest a hill overlooking the Edwards 
ranch. Martin drags his saddle along after 
running his horse to death. Burning timbers 
and black smoke confirm Ethan’s fears. His 
face is a stoic’s tortured mask, Steiner’s 
music a clash of grief and anger. Like some 
Homeric warrior, Ethan— framed low 
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against the skyline— unsheathes his 
saddlegun, throwing the Indian-made 
buckskin scabbard off to the ground ina 
wide arc, a defiance against God and 
whatever lies ahead. His charge is futile, 
ending in a blackened threshold which has 
become the doorway to Martha’s tomb. 
Lorena returns, the first phrasings of a dirge 
too awful to bear; those first phrasings are 
repeated again and again in raging anguish, 
finally ending in exhaustive desperation as 
Ethan realizes that Lucy and Debbie have 
been kidnapped. 

Cue 11. The Searchers/ Indian’s 
Grave: ‘Put an amen to it!” Ethan snarls at 
graveside services as Steiner employs a 
closing phrase from Shall We Gather at the 
River. Wrath and desperation mark Steiner’s 
strings as Ethan saddles up and the posse 
follows; a transformation occurs. Instead of a 
posse of Texas Rangers, these men have 
become, along with Ethan, The Searchers. 
Steiner transitions to a bold, declarative 
statement of the Main Title which ends with 
the orchestral question”... where oh, lord, 
lord where..?” A sense of madness to this 
last note transitions into the Comanches 
theme as the searchers discover a raider’s 
grave. Here, Ethan twirls his sixgun and 
shoots the eyes out of a corpse, damning the 
Comanche to “...wander between the winds.” 

Cue 12. Ethan joins the Posse: 


Ethan locates the Comanche raiders. The 
orchestra gallops back to the main column of 
men with drums reining in Ethan’s return. 

Cue 13. The Searchers/ Indians 
Surround the Posse/ Death Chant/ Indians 
Charge into the River: An attempt at rescue 
fails and Steiner’s music reflects dogged 
pursuit with brass and guitars. Drums and 
woodwinds pound a threat of attack as 
Comanches stretch out on either side of the 
pursuers. Steiner picks up momentum as the 
attack grows imminent. The attack is a burst 
of traditional Steiner color with a genesis as 
far back as King Kong and They Died with 
their Boots On. Shrill Comanches and drums 
precede a charge at the river by the Indians. A 
light-hearted stinger counterpoints horseplay 
by Ethan and Clayton during the frenzy of 
attack, 

Cue 14, Saddle Up/ The Searchers: 
Ethan, Martin & Brad Jorgenson, who loves 
Lucy Edwards, split from the others, The 
obsessive refrain from the Main Title, heard 
with woodwinds and solitary trumpet is 
displaced by Lorena, which still drives 
Ethan, “The hopes could not last, Lorena...” 

Cue 15, No Bonfires: The 
Comanches separate into two groups. Ethan 
sends Martin and Brad in pursuit of the main 
group while he stalks the second. 

Cue 16, Ethan Returns from 
Scouting: Ethan rides up from between the 
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cleft of towering cliffs. Visibly shaken, he 

dismounts, and cleans his knifeblade in the 
sand. “What happened to your Johnny-reb 

coat?” asks Martin. 

Cue 17. Brad Dies/ The Searchers: 
Ethan reveals that he found Lucy’s body at 
the cliffs and buried her in his greatcoat. 
“What do you want me to do, draw you a 
picture?” snaps Ethan. Brad breaks down 
and madly charges the nearby Indian 
encampment. A solo violin writes his epitaph 
with the orchestra following. Cymbals and 
orchestra mark Brad’s death, The Main Title 
returns with the refrain “... ride away...” as 
Ethan and Martin press ahead. A chilling 
orchestral commentary accompanies Ethan’s 
oath that they'll find Debbie, “...as sure as * 
the turning of the earth.” The music sounds 
like the turning of a huge wheel, worn at its 
bearings; then, as the earth itself turns, 
revealing a new season, Steiner uses the 
Main Title as Ethan and Martin ride into the 
Jorgenson ranch, 

Cue 18, Laurie & Martin: Lushly 
romantic orchestrations give way to intimate 
strings offering a moment away from the 
search, 

Cue 19, Laurie & Martin Argue: 
A sense of desperation in the theme linking 
the two young lovers; angrily Laurie tells 
Martin where Ethan has gone to pursue new 
leads in the search. 


‘Tm gonna tell you now... you remember that 
scalp strung on Scar’s lance? It was your mother’s.’ 
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Cue 20. Ethan's Dummy Ruse: 
Growling orchestrations as Ethan stokes the 
campfire in anticipation of ambush. Nervous 
woodwinds and strings set the stage for 
Ethan’s ruse, with tentative piano. Horns and 
orchestra underscore Ethan’s shootings of the 
ambushers which ends on a comedic tone as 
Martin protests the ruse. 

Cue 21. News of Debbie: Charlie 
McCorry brings a letter to Laurie from 
Martin, describing the search, with 
Comanches setting the stage for the lovely 
Indian Idyll, a theme for Look, Martin’s 
accidental Indian wife. 

Cue 22. Camp by the Lake: Indian 
Idyll continues as Look attempts to endear 
herself to her new husband. At the mention of 
Scar, she shrinks away in fear, leaving during 
the night with only an arrow made of stones 
pointing the way. But the way to where? To 
Debbie? To Scar? 

Cue 23. Buffalo Herd/ Buffalo 
Drums: Low strings and piano then, Indian 
Idyll; heavy drums and orchestra accompany 
a buffalo herd hunted by Ethan and Martin. 
Ethan slaughters buffalo so that Indians will 
starve. 


Cue 24. Assembly: A solo trumpet 
stops Ethan’s slaughter of buffalo linking him 
to a cavalry massacre. 

Cue 25. The Searchers/ Cavalry 
Crosses the Snowfield: A martial rendition of 


the Main Title as Ethan and Martin see 
troopers in the distance.. Traditional cavalry 
flourishes introduce the troopers. Ethan feels 
a kinship; he and Martin gallop through the 
drifts to the fort. But the exuberance of the 
music turns dark as the two searchers 
encounter an Indian massacre. Among the 
dead, Look, whose /ndian Idyll returns in 
sad farewell. Cavalry ride through the fort to 
Garry Owen. 

Cue 26. Mose: After Charlie 
serenades Laurie, Steiner continues “Skip to 
My Lou, My Darling” to transition into a 
stunning sunset shot of Ethan and Martin 
tracking into the borderlands where they find 
Mose Harper in a Mexican cantina. 

A comanchero 
knows where Debbie is and leads Ethan and 
Martin to the camp of Cicatriz- Spanish for 
Scar. Deep drums end on blaring orchestral 
confrontation. 

Cue 28. Scar’s Tepee: Ina 
stunning convergence of revenge and 
cultures, Ethan, Martin and Scar sit across 
from one another. The war chief is vengeful 
and embittered; pursued and pursuers parry 
with one another, revealing that Scar and 
Ethan are bound in a perverse brotherhood 
of racial hatred and warring cultures. Scar 
has a trophy pole of scalps brought in front 
of the white men’s faces, who look up, and 
see Debbie, grown to womanhood. Steiner 


keys music to a crescendo of drums, 
punctuated by dying strings. 

Cue 29. Debbie Refuses to Leave: 
Away from the Indian camp, Ethan and 
Martin know that Scar is aware of who they 
are, Drums and shimmering, ethereal 
strings herald an almost spirit—like 
appearance of Debbie, whose position as an 
object of a vengeful search has virtually 
displaced her value to Ethan as a person. 
For a long moment, the memory of Martha 
returns with Lorena— this time for Martin, 
not Ethan. Here, music and image blur into 
one powerful symbol as Martin becomes an 
incredible point of transitional culture in 
The Searchers. Indians and whites don’t 
matter anymore; family does and Martin 
embraces Debbie. Martha’s theme— as 
mother and adoptive aunt— brings together 
these two young people. Lorena even 
reaches out to Ethan, “... We loved each 
other then, Lorena, more than we ever 
dared to tell...” But his obsession for 
revenge is overwhelming. The music 
transitions into yearning low register, then 
rising strings cut short by cruel brass and 
drums, Ethan intends to kill Debbie and put 
an amen to the search, (As Ethan draws his 
pistol, he twirls it in his hand, cocking the 
hammer, as when he shot the eyes out of 
the dead Comanche.) Martin stands 


between Debbie and Ethan’s bullet. It’s one 
of the film’s darkest moments and Steiner 
brings murderous purpose. 

Cue 30. Arrow hits Ethan/The 
Searchers: Ethan is struck by an arrow 
which stops him from killing Debbie. Martin 
rushes to Ethan’s side and the two escape 
capture by finding refuge in cliffs where they 
fight off attacks by Scar and his warriors. 
Steiner then uses music to portray water 
trickling off a cliff as Martin fills a canteen, 
offering it to Ethan, underscored by the Main 
Title. Reflecting the exhaustion of the two 
men, Steiner brings to play a subdued, 
“What makes a man to wander, what makes 
aman to roam...” Ethan’s wound is serious 
and he gives a will to Martin, naming Martin 
as heir. Martin is furious, “I hope you die!” 
Ethan blankly replies, “That'll be the day...” 

Cue 31, Laurie warns Martin: 
Ethan and Martin return to the Jorgenson’s 
ranch house, just in time to interrupt Laurie’s 
wedding, After the traditional Ford fight 
between Martin and Laurie’s suitor, Charlie 
McCorry, Mose Harper is returned by 
cavalry. Mose knows where to find Debbie. 
Laurie warns Martin of what lies ahead and 
that Ethan may kill Debbie. 

Cue 32. Martin to the Rescue: 
Martin demands the chance to sneak into 
Scar’s camp and rescue Debbie. The years 


and search have aged him. Standing in front 
of Ethan, who opposes the idea, Martin seems 
to be a reflection of the man that Ethan might 
have once been. Ethan tries to stop Martin by 
telling him that one of the scalps on Scar’s 
trophy pole was Martin’s mother (How does 
Ethan know her hair so well? It’s a literary 
sleight of hand hinting at perhaps a stronger 
relationship between Martin and Ethan.) The 
music is dark, forbidding, with an intrusion of 
“...what makes a man to wander...” That 
sense of wandering— now a sense of family, 
not revenge— is driving Martin, leaving 
Ethan behind as drums and descending 
strings drop Martin off a short cliff. Steiner 
builds suspense with a tense Comanches 
orchestration. 

Cue 33. The Searchers/ Martin 
Shoots Scar: The Main Title tracks the actions 
of Reverend/Captain Clayton who has taken 
on a shavetail cavalry officer and troops in 
addition to his own rangers and Ethan. The 
riders ready for attack and Clayton is 
justifiably worried about how the young 
lieutenant handles his pointed saber. A roll of 
drums transitions into Scar’s camp where 
Martin searches for Debbie. When he finds 
her, Steiner uses the same music heard in Cue 
29. Lorena embraces Martin and Debbie as if 
Martha reaches out to protect them. Scar 
enters. Martin— not Ethan— kills Scar. 


Di, 


Cue 34. Attack on the Indian 
Village: A traditional cavalry charge opens 
this sequence, followed by galloping full 
orchestra as Ethan, rangers and cavalry tear 
through the encampment. Harsh brass 
announce Comanches as Ethan rides 
horseback into Chief Scar’s tepee. Deprived 
of killing Scar himself, Ethan takes the war 
chief’s scalp in an act of bloody mutilation. 
The orchestra continues its narrative of 
attack ending with a violent “... what makes 
aman to wander...” 

Cue 35. Reunion of Ethan and 
Debbie: In one of the cinema’s most sublime 
sequences, Steiner continues to frame an 
orchestral question from the Main Title as 
Ethan, on horseback, catches sight of Martin 
and Debbie, who flee on foot in the wake of 
the fierce attack. Ethan’s mask-like face is 
drained, showing the same expression as 
when he saw his brother’s house burning and 
knew that Martha had been killed. Blood and 
mutilation have given revenge its awful due; 
ahead is the reason for his long search. With 
the instincts of a hunter, he goes after Martin 
and Debbie. Martin tries to pull Ethan from 
the saddle but Ethan viciously pistol-whips 
him to the ground, then spurs relentlessly 
after Debbie. Full orchestra asks again, 
“...What makes a man to wander? What 
makes a man to roam?” Returning to the 


film’s opening fanfares, Steiner propels 
Ethan towards the child-become-woman, 
fleeing her rescuer-turned-murderer. It’s a 
nightmarish crescendo that gravitates again 
and again to the Main Title as if to drive 
home to Ethan— and us— the real purpose 
of the search. Then, descending notes as 
Debbie and Ethan are brought together. She 
stumbles, he dismounts and for one 
dreadful moment, it appears that Ethan 
surely will kill her. But catharsis and the 
memory of lost love bring him back from 
the abyss of murder. In a heartbeat of 
wordless passion, the final decision of the 
film is made by Ethan, an exquisitely 
patriarchal expression of kinship and 
redemption, almost biblical in intent and 
execution; rescue provokes a reflex of 
times past. Ethan picks up his niece as if 
she were still the child from so long ago. 
For Ethan, that frayed thread of family and 
his beloved Martha is stronger than 
anything in the world. As he takes Debbie 
in his arms— the very same embrace from 
years before— anger and revenge are 
washed away; Debbie rests her face on his 
shoulder, Lorena returns as Martha lovingly 
reunites Debbie with her surrogate father. 
Martha, Ethan and Debbie become an 
overwhelming icon of image and music, 
and a last phrase of the old Civil War ballad 
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takes on special poignancy for Ethan, “We’// 
sing those songs again, Lorena, you'll be in 
my arms again...” “Let’s go home, Debbie...” 
The search has ended. 

Cue 36. End Title/ The Searchers: 
The End Title is a stronger version of the 
guitars heard at the beginning of the film; an 
orchestral return of the Main Title, but here 
reflecting a sense of fulfillment, unheard 
before. Ethan and Debbie ride up together, 
with Martin following. Unconditionally, the 
Jorgensons take Debbie in; Laurie embraces 
Martin. The front door of the house and 
hearts are opened, and men and women enter 
in a beautiful spirit of family and community. 
Steiner’s music is warm and expansive. 
Lorena hovers throughout with full orchestra 
arrangement seguing into a solemn moment 
before Ethan is left outside, alone, on the 
porch. The Main Title ballad is sung in sad 
irony, displacing Lorena in utter finality as 
the one-time protector/rescuer is now forever 
doomed to wander between the winds, “A 
man will search his heart and soul, go 
searchin’ way out there, his peace of mind, he 
knows he'll find, but where oh, lord, lord 
where? Ride away, ride away...” Steiner’s 
opening fanfare returns— more defiantly here 
than in the film, ending abruptly— as the 
door shuts on Ethan Edwards and the way of 
life he represents. 


“For Ethan, that frayed thre 
of family and his beloved — 
Martha is stronger than 
anything in the world...’ 


Cue 37. The Searchers: Verses 
from the ballad not used in the film; it may 
indicate that Ford considered the idea of 
using the ballad as a way of tieing together 
the film’s complex narrative. 


-Jack Smith 


“When John Wayne 
finds Natalie Wood and 
suddenly holds her up to 
arm’s length, we pass from a 
stylized gesture to feeling, 
from John Wayne... to 
Ulysses being reunited with 
Telemachus...” 


— Jean-Luc Godard 
Filmmaker 
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B righam Young University’s 
Film Music Archives is 
dedicated to the preservation of the 
enduring heritage of this important art 
form. Administered as a part of the 
university's Harold B. Lee Library and 
the Department of Special Collections 
and Manuscripts in support of the 
university’s academic programs, the Film 
Music Archives preserves film music 
material in virtually any format including 
original pencil sketches and scores, full 
Scores with parts, original studio 
recordings on various mediums, 
published music derived from film 
scores, commercial releases of 
soundtrack vinyl albums, cassette tapes, 
and compact dises, as well as selected 
titles on 16MM motion picture film, 
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rooms are available to hear copies of 
original recordings, as well as viewing 
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formats. The Special Collections and 
Manuscripts Department also maintains a 
fully staffed reading room»where a 
composer’s collection may be researched. 
All collections are maintained in an 
environment consistent with the highest 
professional standards of preservation, and 
there is an ongoing effort to preserve as well 
as to make available the collections listed 
below to the world of scholarship. 

The Film Music Archives 
welcomes additional significant collections 
that will document our film music heritage. 
The proceeds from this limited compact dise 
release all go towards further preservation of 
film music materials. 


Selected Film Music Archives 
Collections: 


© John Addison. This British 
composer’s work in motion pictures, 
television, and the theatre dating from the 
early 1950s through to the 1980s is 
documented by conductor scores, original 
recordings, soundtrack albums, and 
production files. Films documented include: 


Tom Jones (Academy Award), A Bridge 
Too Far, Centennial (tv miniseries), Murder 
She Wrote (Emmy Award-winning ty 
theme), Joseph Andrews, Sleuth, The Seven 
Per-Cent Solution, The Charge of the Light 
Brigade, Torn Curtain, The Swashbuckler, 
and many scores from British films during 
the 1950s. 


+ Irwin Bazelon. This composer’s 
collection contains research materials 
connected with his book Knowing the 
Score, plus audio tape interviews with 
composers David Raksin, Lalo Schifrin, 
Leonard Rosenman, Jerry Goldsmith, John 
Williams, Alex North, Elmer Bernstein, and 
others. The collection also includes 
Bazelon’s own concert compositions and 
recordings. 


* David Buttolph, The collection is 
largely comprised of the composer’s bound 
conductor books of 37 film scores dating 
from 1941-1952 that include Buffalo Bill, 
Corvette K-225, House on 92nd Street, Kiss 
of Death, The Foxes of Harrow, This Gun 
for Hire, Rope, and Colorado Territory. 


* Page Cook. Cook was the long- 
running film music critic who wrote for Filnis 
in Review from 1963 to 1992. His collection 
includes extensive and detailed correspond- 
ence from great film composers that include 
David Raksin, Ken Darby, Hugo Friedhofer, 
Elmer Bernstein, Ernest Gold, and Miklos 
Rozsa. 


* Ken Darby. The Darby Collection 
contains not only Darby’s music, often in 
collaboration with Alfred Newman, but many 
of Darby’s writings including his book 
Hollywood Holyland about the making of 
George Stevens’ The Greatest Story Ever 
Told, and unpublished writings about 
working with various film stars on musical 
productions. Also included are bound 
conductor book scores to How the West Was 
Won, Brigham Young, Carousel, The Flower 
Drum Song, Camelot, Porgy and Bess, State 
Fair, South Pacific, The King and I, Airport, 
and The Robe. Many of these scores contain 
Darby's margin annotations, Also in the 
collection are recordings of Darby's own 
choral ensemble, The King’s Men and the 
Ken Darby Singers. 


° Jerry Fielding. A large 
complement of scores and sketches, 
original studio recordings, and correspond- 
ence comprises the Jerry Fielding 
Collection. Titles documented include: 
Advise and Consent, The Wild Bunch, 
Johnny Got His Gun, Straw Dogs, Chato’s 
Land, The Mechanic, Nightcomers, Junior 
Bonner, The Killer Elite, The Bad News 
Bears, The Outlaw Josey Wales, Demon 
Seed, The Gauntlet, Gray Lady Down, plus 
many years worth of credited and 
uncredited television scores and recordings, 
and his own jazz compositions. 


* Hugo Friedhofer. The set of 77 
bound and unbound piano-conductor scores 
and sketches in ink and in pencil for film 
and television include the following titles: 
The Best Years of Our Lives, One-Eyed 
Jacks, Marco Polo, The Young Lions, The 
Bishop's Wife, Joan of Arc, The Sun Also 
Rises, and Broken Arrow. The large 
collection also contains Friedhofer 
correspondence. There are also blue-line 
conductor books of Erich Wolfgang, 
Korngold’s The Sea Wolf, Anthony Adverse, 
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King’s Row, and The Sea Hawk. 


¢ The Republic Pictures Music 
Archives. This entire studio archives 
includes more than 1,200 boxes of full 
scores with parts (many including original 
pencil sketches), cue sheets, and recordings 
logs to nearly all of that studio’s musical 
output between 1936-1956. There are also 
more than 7,000 original studio acetate 
recordings accompanying the scores. The 
many legendary titles in this collection 
include: The Quiet Man, The Red Pony, 
Johnny Guitar, Rio Grande, Sands of Iwo 
Jima, most Roy Rogers and Gene Autry 
films, and many of the Republic serials. 
Composers in the Republic Pictures Music 
Archives include: William Lava, Cy Feuer, 
Aaron Copland, Max Steiner, Erich 
Wolfgang Korngold, Morton Glickman, 
David Buttolph, Elmer Bernstein, Jule 
Styne, Sammy Cahn, Arthur Morton, Walter 
Scharf, Dale Butts, Joseph Dubin, Nathan 
Scott, Victor Young, Paul Sawtell, Albert 
Glasser, Arnold Schwarzwald, Raoul 
Kraushaar, Ernest Gold, Ken Darby, and 
Marlin Skiles. 


* Max Steiner. The Steiner 
Collection includes 177 bound pencil short 
scores, 1,200 original studio disc 
recordings, scrapbooks, correspondence, 
sheet music, awards, and photographs. 
Films extensively documented on which 
Steiner worked from 1929 to 1965 include: 
King Kong, The Informer, The Charge of 
the Light Brigade, A Star is Born, Dodge 
City, Dark Victory, Jezebel, Gone With the 
Wind, They Died with Their Boots On, 
Casablanca, Sergeant York, Since You Went 
Away, Adventures of Don Juan, The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, and The 
Searchers. The scores include frequent 
annotations by Steiner to his orchestrators. 
All of the original studio recordings have 
been remastered onto digital audio tape. 
The collection also includes the manuscript 
of Notes to You, Steiner’s attempt at an 
autobiography. 


* Max Steiner Music Society. This 
organization, founded in 1965, was 
dedicated to the “perpetuation of Max 
Steiner’s film music,” The collection 
contains a complete run of the society’s 


publication of journals and newsletters from 
1965 to 1981 when the organization officially 
ceased operations. It also includes a complete 
set of audio tapes issued by the society made 
from Steiner’s studio music track discs. 


° Silent Film Music Collection. This 
special collection includes hundreds of silent 
film music cues that were adapted by 
accompanists to any number of different 
films. 


¢ Film Music Soundtrack 
Collection. Thousands of soundtrack vinyl] 
albums, cassette tapes, and compact discs 
comprise this special collection. The contents 
of this collection range from the original 
78rpm albums of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs and The Wizard of Oz to compact 
disc releases of contemporary film scores, as 
well as rerecordings of film music from the 
classic film era, 
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